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Agriculture. 


OLD STONE WALLS. 


We have always made ita point in our 
columns to recommend the removal of all 
the «ld stone walls and useless division 


fences which cumber our fields, and, besides 


necessitating a waste of a large portion of| 


the enclosed land, furnish acceptable homes 


for vermin, and fertile nurseries for noxious | 


}) 857.35. 


weeds 

The time has gone by when arable land in 
New England is of so little value that it 
may be wasted, as it was when our old stone 


walls were built, and it is time that the far-} Estimated value of products, per acre.. 
ners shoula see the fully of cutting up their | ae 
tarms by numercus and unnecessary division } : ‘ : 
ences. A few days since we crossed a tract | following statement to the Worcester North 
sixteen acres which was under cul- | 4&ticultural Society (Mass.) on the cultiva- 
tivation, with a variety cf crops. The tract tion and yield of one-eighth of an acre of| or does not grow rapidly, they flood it with | 


of about 


THE COST AND YIELD OF ROOT! 
CROPS. 
NO. Ill.—CARROTS. 


ket, we are not surprised to find that its 


culture is rapidly being superseded by that 


of other roots ; and when the amount of labor 
required in its cultivation and the compara- 


tively moderate yield, even when grown on| these fragile beauties exerts a wonderful in- 


out of place. 

Although this root hes been for years-e the house, they are a never failing source of 
favorite with New England farmers, both for | CO™fort and delight. Useful ond beautiful 
purposes cf stock feeding and for the mar- they are; for their very cultivation tends to 
form a taste for order and neatness. Who 
ever saw an untidy cottage with healthy, 
well growing flowers in the window ? 


HOUSE PLANTS. 
Flowers are always in season and never 
In the woods, the garden, and 


It is a noticeable fact that the culture of 





the most favorable soils are considered, it is | fluence for the better on the minds and hab- 


almost a wonder that so large an area has| 
been planted with it in years gone by. 


| . 
For stock feeding the carrot is valuable | thoroughly bad person loving flowers? We 
have all a tenderness for the good and beau- 
properties by any other root ; we have heard tiful, and it is not strange that the bright 
the expression that “a peck of carrots are | blossoms, which are expressions of God's 
worth as much for a horse as a peck of oats,” love for us, should strengthen our hearts 
with pure emotions. 


for horses; it is not excelled in sanative 


but that seems to us overrating the value of | 


the root. However it is not our province in | 


these articles to theorise on the worth of | 80Urces of interest, comfort, and pleasure ; 
| any particular variety, but prove from the| but a little neglect or improper management 
The courts have decided that refusing to tak | actual experiments of practical men the | ¥i!! convert them into nuisances. We like 
| to see flowers in the parlor when we can ad- 
In 1856, F. H. Williams submitted to the | mire them, but not when the only emotion 


economical value of each. 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Agri- 


| the cultivation of 115 5-8 rods of carrots. 


EXPENSES 
Compoet and car.ing....... seccese 
lloughing and harrowing....... ee 2.25 
| Plamting, hoeing and seed................... 20.10 | 
Harvesting . : , ee ccvccccccccoscocd Ae 
Taxes and interest on land...................... 6 00 | 
Total . - $47.35) 


It will be noticed that no charge is made 


for labor of cultivation; an item in carrot 


culture which cannot be overlooked; we 
will add to the above amount then, at least 
$10.00, making the cost of the above area 


Total expenses per acre .......... 
Yield on 116 5-8 rods...........0005 
Yield in pounds at 55 Ibs per bushel, 20,487 Ibs. 

Vield per acre... .......cecceeeeeeeeed82 12 Dushels. 
Yield per acre in pounds .............. 20 287 1-2 Ibs. 





Estimated value per bushel...... «35 cente. 
«+8186 37 12 
Net profit per acre about ............se.eeeee $107.00 


In 1859, John Brooks, Jr., submitted the 


| . oi . 
} cultural Society, the following statement on stifled plants. There is no reason, however, 


.. seeeese$12,C0 | little pains with them. 


| good light, they must be frequently turned, 


7 een .$79 36 | 
+372 1-2 bushels. 





as near as we could measure it by pacing carrots, 








In 1859, Joseph A. Smith made to the | With hot water, is much better. Watering 


: EXPENSES. 
was about sixty rods long and forty-two! pioughing. Pieaerane at on are = 
a — . . DEEEEEERGSS ccccceeeceece eenceevesceecesenmadedll 
rods wide ; it was surrounded by stone walls, eal ee ES r 
which averaged considerably more than @ | Seed and Nowiag...... Meattinedecen oul 
_ | Cultivation. ........ecensccceccseeees seeeees2 OO 

t in thickness. Through the middle of | Harvesting............ “+ 5 eee A 
the whole ran another stone wall and on the} Total.. lat ae ..96.75 
eastern side of it was another division wall, ae eee per acre, including interest oe 
and on the western side two others, thus | Yieldon one-eighth acre, about. . -5 S18 Ibe. 
; ge Yield per mere ... 6.6.6.6 06.0000 46,544 Iba 
cutting the whole tract into five fields. In | Estimated value per bushel 374 ets 
, , , Estimated value ot crop... $517.24 
the larger field was planted corn, in two of | Nett profit per acre ........sscececeeecees - $257,248 
the others potatoes, and in the other two 
squashes and a variety of vegetables. 


of careful cultuvation. 


| yield of one-fourth of an acre of carrots. 


The Ham den (Mass.) Agricultural Society, the of plants must be done only on sunny days, 
soil was good and the crops gave evidence | following statement on the cultivation and | and in the morning. Injuries to plants are 


At the first opportunity we made a calcu-| EXPENSES. | 
lation of the amount of land that was actually | l’loughing and preparing ground 
, : ° ‘ > | Seed and sowing...... Seo ceseosesevescore . 1.50 
wasted by the presence of these walls, and | Hoeing and weeding....... sinadanamaeiaaae 6.00 
we found that, all »wing a width of only fone eh SRE Reishee 
eighteen inches from the wall, which to our Hauling the same and spreading.........-+- 1.00 | 
| Taxes and interest on land cocccecce eG. OO) 
readers will certainly appear within bounds— a 
P , TEE.. Monennnenesccccccecouensesoccqnend $22.50 | 
here was, including the land bordering on | Total expemees per Acre... ....cceeeeeeccececee e060 
th ' a om t of Yi Id on one tourth acre... cose 210 bushels, 
he outer walls,and on both sides of the | Yield on one fourth acre in pouvds ...... 11,550 ibs 
division fences, altogether abot 562 | Yield peracre....... peecccccccccoocces 40 bushels. 
ee - " 11,562 Yield per acre in pounds.... 46,200 Ibs. 
juare feet actually wasted; to this must be} Metimated value per bushel..... 7 1-2 cents 


added the land 


d, certainly 2100 feet, and we have 


662 teet of land worse then useless. 


Now the wner of the land probably 
ever estimated the area which his walls 


have occupied 
ers that it will not pay to remove them. 
‘nthat he is mistaken, for it does pay to 


move every unnecessary wall on the farm. 


We know a farmer, young in years, though | Digging... 


shrewd in management, who is getting rid 
of all the walls in his tillage lands. He 
lives near a large manufacturing village, and 


has given all the walls to parties who | /stimated value per ton 


will carry them off his land. 


foundation walls, for dwelling houses and 


| 


on which the division fence | 





| f otal expenses per acre, including interest and 


They are dis- 
appearing rapidly, being worked up into 


b.stimated value of crop... 


«+ $315 00 
Net profits per acre : 


| cold water, 
| able as to the supply of water, often allow 
it to stand in the saucers under the pots, 
which causes mould on the plant, and makes 
the roots weak 
| should only be applied when the earth pre 
sents an appearance of dryness, and then 
very sparingly. 
fresh from the pump. 
but well water heated to 60 deg., or warmed 


| often caused by insects also; bat these can 
always be easily removed by washing the 
¢2.00| plants carefully with a sponge or syringe, or 
by placing them under a glass and smoking 
+00; out the insects by burning tobacco. 


|used: it is fatal to plants. 


| of the following ingredients : 


its of those whom they surround. 


Has an instance ever been known of a 


House plants properly nurtured are great 


excited is that of compassion for the sickly, 


that all persons should not succeed in the 
cultivation of house plants, who will take a 


Plenty of sunlight is the first requisite. 
Unless you have a window with an eastern, 
southern, or western exposure, your plants 
will not be healthy. And when placed in a 


so that all sides may receive it equally. 
Flower-stands should always be on wheels, 
so that the plants may be turned to the sun- 
light without the trouble of lifting each pot 
separately. The temperature of the room 
should be 60 deg. by day and 40 deg. by 
night. Most of the thin, weak-looking plants 
we see are injured by extreme heat, or the 
transition from heat during the day to ex- 
treme cold at night; or else they are deluged 
with water. Most parlor gardeners seem to 
have an unlimited amount of faith in hydro- 
pathy. Ifa plant droops, wilts, has insects, 


Or those who are more reason- 


and unhealthy. Water 


It should never be used 
Rainwater is best; 


This 


last is infallible. Kerosene should never be 





Compost for house plants should be mae | 
* 1. Good garden mould. 
2 Mould from decayed turf, from a pas- 


....§220 00} ture or field. 


In 1860, H. E. Moseley submitted to the| 3. Decomposed stable or cow-yard man- 
” ' 


| 

Hampden (Mass.) Agricultural Society, the 
| following statement on the cultivation and 
yield of seventy square rods of carrote. 
, and even if he has, he con-/| 


EXPENSES, 
Manure ....... 
Ploughing, &c.... eecccess 
Seed and rowing..........-... 





| Gaano.........+++- eoess coccoced OS 
| Hoetng and weeding.........--++-- = 
WYTTTTTTTITITITITITTTTTTTTTTi TT 00 





Fotal $41.25 
taxes. 


..81000 
Yield on seventy equare rods.. 


14,400 Ibe 

Yield per acre 32,014 Ibe 
«oe +. 14.00 

coccee $230.39 
«++ 01350 89 


Estimated value of the crop 
Net profite per acre...... 


| In @ general average of the foregoing 
| eapustnente we find that the yield per acre 


barns; and the parties who are moving|of carrots may be reckoned on being about 


them congratulate 


made a good bargain. So they have; they 


are getting good stone for the trouble of 


nauling it; but has not the owner of the 
farm also made an excellent bargain? at any 
rate he considers that he has; and would be 
willing to throw into the work a part of the 
labor of his own men. 
Now all of us do not live in the neighbor- 
hood of large villages, and parties do not 
always stand ready to carry off old walls, 
taking the stones for payment for their 
work; but there are always places where 
they can be used to advantage. Burying 
them in trenches, in the form of drains, cart- 
ing them into the swamps, from which muck 
has been hauled and using them to level up 
the holes, and depressions of the tillage 
lands, covering them of course with the soil, 
are some of the methods by which they may 
be disposed of; at any rate they should be 
placed beneath the surface of the ground 
rather than be permitted to stand above it, 
and the time is upon wa when a part of this 
labor can be accomplished. There will be, 
doubtless, a few acres of sward land broken 
up this autumn on most farms, and now that 
the hay is taken off, a good chance offers to 
remove all such unsightly incumbrances, 
Do not plough around the old walls, but 
Proagh over them, and although the work 
removing them is great, the amount of 
new land which will be made available, will 
if not in the first year, most certainly in 
*ucceeding years, amply compensate for the 
labor expended. 





& Mr. E. C, Dunlap is making @ can- 
Vass of this town for the Massachusetts 
Ploughman. We most heartily commend 
the Ploughman as the best agricultural aper 


published in New England.—St. Albans, 
Vermont, Lranscript, July 27. 
Thanks for the compliment. We as 


heartily recommend the Transcript to our 


Vermont readers, as being a daily and week - 
ly of no little life and vigor. It is published 
at St. Albans, and is conducted by Wilbur 
P. Davis and Almont Barnes, geceral edi- 


ors, and Orville 8. Bliss, agricultural editor. 


It has the news of the day arranged in 8 
readable form, and is worthy of the patron- 


age of the public generally.—( Ep. 


-_—_——_———____ _ ee 





— Bush and Pyramid trees, under the 
common name of dwarf, should be carefully 
watched and pinched back from time to 
time, if any special form is desired to be 


Tetained, 


themselves on having 


38,736 pounds; the cost of cultivation of 
which is on the average about $82.34 or 
about $4.25 per ton. 

In analyses of the carrot made by different 
experimenters we find the average constitu- 
ents to be 


WEEP ccosescccecccccces . cccccccccccell 
Flesh formers . 
Fat formers....... 
Acoessories........ 
Mineral matter............ssses005 seoseeee 





It is therefore nutritive 7.2 parts in 100, 
and as good English hay is nutritive 49.8 
parts in 100, it follows that 691.6 pounds of 
carrots are equivalent in a theoretical view 
to 100 pounds of hay. 

The yield 38,736 pounds to the acre are 
equivalent to about 5,600 pounds of superior 
English hay in a nutritive point oi view, 
although as before remarked, the carrot pos- 
sesses peculiar sanative qualities which ren- 
der it more valuable than its constituents 
would indicate. 

No account has been taken, in 
experiments, of the tops of the carrots, which 
for food for stock, are nearly as valuable, if 
not quite, pound for pound, as the roots 
themselves ; if any account of them had been 
made, the value of the whole crop per acre 
would have been considerably increased ; 
but as we before remarked, the carrot ina 
comparative view with some of the other 
roots does not seem to hold out the greatest 
inducements for its culture. 


these 





- —— 


the Western Rural, 
says, the small “flea” has been very 
destructive to cabbages this year. ‘They 
attacked both my patches while in the seed 
bed, and nearly destroyedthem. I supposed 
what would kill one kind of lice might kill 
another; sol poured upon them water in 
which potatoes had been boiled; it was an 
effectual remedy. No flea touched these 
patches of plants afterwards. 


— John Howe, in 


learn it, however much he msy know; the 
man’s business. He cannot learn it in a 
day, but must expect to improve constantly. 
A good understanding is a very good basis 


on a good foundation. 





the red clover. 


— Farming is a trade; and a man has to 


knowledge must be applied, and made the 


to begin with—it is rearing a superstructure 


A correspondent of the Canada Farmer 
says the Aliske clover seems to do best in 
ditches or holes where the plants are nearly 
or quite covered with water in winter and 
spring. This is a market advantage over 


ure. 
4. Mould from decayed leaves. 


5. Sea or river sand, free from salt. 
6. Peat, from the meadows, that has been 


. exposed to frost. 


7. Coarse sand er gravel. 

8. Broken flower-pots, charcoal, or oyster- 
shells. 

9. Old mortar or plastering. 

Garden mould will not be needed if there 
is a supply of fine, decayed turf mould. 
About one-fifth of the pot may be filled with 
the drainage materials, viz., broken bits of 
pots, charcoal, or oyster-shells. If a little 
meadow moss is placed over these, it will 
prevent the earth washing through. 
Compost for camelias, roses, geraniums, 
&e., should be: 

1 part river sand. 

1 “ 
1 “ manure. 

2 “ turf, or garden mould. 

For cactuses : 

2 parts coarse sand. 

3 leaf and turf mould. 

1 “ peat, and a little broken plaster. 
For azaleas, ericas, and most New Hol- 
land plants: 

4 parts peat. 

2 “ sand. 

1 “ garden or turf mould. 

1 “ leaf mould. 

After flowering in the spring, plants should 
be set out of doors, and watered occasionally 
through the summer, except bulbous 
plants. ‘These should not be watered. 
The leaves of camelias, cleanders, geraniums, 
&e., should be frequently washed with a 
soft sponge; acd when watered, the whole 
plant should receive a sprinkling. Moisten- 
ing the roots is insufficient. 

Bulbous soots may be planted in light 
soil. They should be placed in the centre 
of the pots, only half embedded in the earth, 
and covered with leaf or fine turf mould. 
When through flowering, bury the old bulb 
in your garden soil, and it will receive suffi- 
cient nourishment there to blossom again in 
the sp ring. 

If hyacinth bulbs are grown in water 
glasses, great care will be needed to start 
them aright. The bulb should not be allow- 
ed to touch the water until the roots are 
well started. And the bulbs will not flower 
unless placed in sufficient warmth, about 60 
deg., and in the sunlight. Keep the tem- 
perature about 40 deg. until they begin to 
flower. The water should be changed twice 
a week. Treated in water-glasses, bulbous 
plants are no prettier than in pots, much 
more troublesome, and the bulbs are worth- 
less for replanting. ; 

There are a large variety of house plants. 
A few of the best are : 

Water Andromeda, Azaleas, Anemone, 
Canary Bird, Camelia, Cactus, Daphneodora, 
Heliotrope, Sweeet-scented Verbena, Double 
Violets, Jessamines, Carnation and Perpe- 
tual Pinks, Geraniums, Lemon, Orange, 
Acacias, Fuschias, Myrtles, Oleander, Daisy, 


leaf mould. 


Narcissus. 





Wandering Jew, Madeira, and especially 
ivies. Ivy trained about your picture frames, 
creeping over the mantle and windows, or 
trained, as we saw it the other day at Water- 
town, to form a border to the paper around 
the room, close to the ceiling. The most 
brilliant flowers do not give so pretty an ef- 
fect toa room as a thrifty, climbing ivy. 
Money, Wandering Jew, Myrtle, Xc., grow | 
well when hung in the window, and the ef- 
fect of the gracefully drooping sprigs is ex- 
tremely pleasing, both outside the house and 
in it. 

| with earth, planted with canary seed or 
chicken weed, and suspended by strings in 
the window, are very pretty. The leaves 
sprout from the root, underneath, and the 
plants spring from the seed, simultaneously. 
Beside the pretty effect, your birds, if you 
keep them, can have a feast through the 
crevices with canary seed, and placed half- 


another original and very effective flower 


yourself highly ornamental 


en chop-basin covered with little knotted 


creased gradually as the plant matures, 


upon the top of the soil, and loose earth 
scattered over it. 





a liberal extract from Mr. Breck’s New book of 
Flowers, 


Turnips and carrots scooped out, filled 


winter upon the vegetation. 

A common pine cone planted in its several 
way in water in a hyacinth water-glass, is 
vase. For hanging vases, you can make for 
ones. Bead- 


baskets, sea-shells, with three holes drilled 
for a cord, are very pretty ; a common wood- 


branches, gracled joints, dried fungi, &c., the 
whole highly varnished, is as picturesque 
and ornamental a vase as can be desired. 
Suckers for propagating plants should be 
carefully pegged into the earth and not sev- 
ere‘l from the parent shrub until the pegged 
branch has taken a firm root-hold. Slips 
may be inserted an inch and a half into the 
mould, and kept in a cool, shady place until 
they begin to leaf. Then they must have a 
moderate allowance of sunlight, to be in- 


Flower seed should be sprinkled lightly 


* In the composts for house plants, we have made 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
munication from H. W. Herbert, of West 


quantity necessary for a pound of butter. I 
have supposed that shallow setting was the 
best, but do not pretend to know. 
says from nine to eleven quarts will weigh | 
from twenty-three to twenty-eight pounds. 
I have sealed weights and measures, but 
they do not agree with Mr. H, 
measured and weighed one quart each from 
seventeen cows; all but one weighed just 
two pounds and one ounce; one weighed 
two pounds only. My 


Stebia, Heath, Hyacinth, Polyanthus, and 


We warmly recommend creeping, hanging, 


Goryespondence, 


eNews 


WEIGHT OF MILK 





ew 


dn the Ploughman of Aug. Sth, is a com- 


Rumney, in relation to setting milk, and the 


Mr. H. 


I have lately 


cows have given 
milk from fifteen down to two months; the 
one whose milk weighed but two pounds 
has given milk about one year; the last part 
of September last she gave sixteen quarts 
One milking was set and skimmed 
and the cream from it made in ten minutes 
one pound of as good butter as I ever saw; 
the buttermilk was all out before salting. 
Opening an old book in which I kept some 
1858, when I was making 
butter and selecting cows for that purpose, 
I find that on the 19th of September I 
weighed and set separately the milk of some 
young cows; from one the milk weighed six 
pounds and two ounces; the butter six and 
one-half ounces; another six pounds of 
milk, eight ounces of butter; the third 
seven pounds and six ounces of milk, eight 
ounces of butter; fourth, eleven pounds and 
twelve ounces of milk, twelve ounces of 
butter; the above statements are on paper 
and 1 know them to be correct. The first 
opportunity I have I shall satisfy myself in 
relation to setting milk both shallow and 
deep. Respectfully yours, 
W. 8. Grow. 

Westboro’, Aug. 15, 1868. 


—_—e 


FIELD MEETING AT ATTLEBORO’. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Will you give place in your columns to 
the following report of the first Field Meet- 
ing of the Attleboro’ Farmer’s and Mechan- 
ic’s Club. On Tuesday, the 11th inst, the 
Club met on the farm of 8. M, Stanley, at 2 
P. M., to consider the subject of “ Economy 
in Farm Labor.” Mr. Stanley opened the 
discussion by calling the attention of the 
Club to his own work on a farm of eighteen 
to twenty acres for the past thirty-six years. 
When he commenced there could not be cut 
from the farm one ton of hay in the year. 
He estimates his crop this year to be twenty 
tons. During the thirty-six years his aver- 
age stock has been two cows, one horse, and 
no hogs until this past winter, when he kept 
four pigs. He has bought no manure or 
fertilizers, with the exception of some ashes, 
and a little salt and plaster, from three to 
five tons in all. In the meantime he has 
constantly been selling hay, rye, rye straw, 


per day. 


minutes in 





to $4000 worth of hay and other things in 
proportion. His theory is that of rotation 
of crops. Ploughing a piece once in seven 
years, he cultivates it two years and keeps 
it in mowing five years. I give his general 
method of management as he told it to the 
Club. This year onthe ground which he 
wishes to plant he spreads manure as thick 
as his small amount of stock would permit, 
and ploughed under to a depth of eight 
inches. On one and one-tenth acres which 
he davoted to potatoes he sowed three bush- 
els of sult and five hundred pounds of plas- 
ter, and brushed in (that he stated was more 


the rows three feet apart and in the hills 
three feet apart put a tablespoonful of ashes. 
Taking a grub hoe he pushed it through the 
ashes; a boy dropped in a single potato, 
and when the hoe was removed the potato 
was planted. When sufficiently high he ran 
the cultivator through one way, and planted 
beans between the rows with a short handled 
hoe, carrying his beans in his. pockets 
From a week to ten days after he cultivated 
across, and stirred the earth about the hill 
with aamall hoe. Hand weeding finishes. 





and trailing vines, such as myrtle, money, 


corn and potatoes. He has sold from $3000 


than he generally did.) He next marked off 


He digs with a six tined fork, cleans ‘the 
piece of vines, and sows to rye, Mr. 8. 





hundred bushels to the acre, besides the 
beans, which are extremely good. His corn 
field is prepared itt the same manner, minu : 
the salt and plaster, His corn is planted in 
the same way beans and in rows three 
feet each way. yileean plant 5000 hills in 
a day. is done with the cul- 
bg the ground around 

it_is with a hoe 
and ait shocked on 
thas purpose, and carried to the 
edge of the field. As there are no hills 
either among the corn or potatoes, simple 
harrowing jrepares it for the rye which is 
sown about the last of September, harrowed 
and rolled. In March, on the frozen ground 
he sows his grass seed, putting one peck of 
herds grass, one-half bushel of red top and 
ten pounds of clover to the acre. Mr. 8. 
mows his rye, as by that method he gets 
more straw than by cradling and carries to 
the barn without shocking. The next five 
years he devotes to grass. 
low for ploughing is top dressed with ashes, 
and good crops are the result. 








Squashes 


look very well. Mr. 8. thus proved to us 
that good crops could be obtained from 
light manuting and little work. Mr. 8. has 
had but iittle help, and last year he mowed 
seventy-five acres of grass with his machine 
for his neighbors. He uses the wh.eel rake. 
J. E. Hunt, 
Sec. A. F. & M. C. 

Attleboro, Mass., Aug. 15, 1868. 





BOTS IN HORSES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman. 
A correspondent of the New Kngland 
Farmer, in a recent number, questioned Dr. 
Stewart’s theory in regard to Bots, and 
claimed that the Bots are the cause of suffer- 
ing and death in the horse. 
Now this matter has been thoroughly 
investigated not only by Dr. Stewart, but 
by Dodd, Youatt, Spooner and others, and 
they all finally come to the conclusion advo- 
cated by Stewart. 
I enclose you an article cut from the 
American Stock Journal, which confirms 
these conclusions, and gives so clear an 
explanation of the nature of the phenomena 
connected with the disease mistaken for Bots, 
that I feel its publication will be of great ser- 
vice in preventing the awful drenchings usu- 
ally given “ to make the Bot let go his hold.” 
Please give it an insertion. 

Respectfully, 

Cnas. W. DICKERMAN. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 14, 1868. 
I have thought it might not be altogether 
an unprofitable undartaking to disabuse the 
public mind of what I consider a 
error in regard to what is calied Bots in 
horses. It may startle some of your readers 
when I say that to suppose a horse ever dies 
of Bots is a simple absurdity. With a smile 
of incredulity, not to say of triumph, nine- 
teen out of twenty will tell you they have 
seen horses examined after death and their 


srevailing 


and hundreds of Sots exposed to view. 
1 think, notwithstanding this apparently 
conclusive testimony, I can demonstrate that 
it is altogether a fallacy to attribute these 
perforations to the generally supposed cause. 


necessary to state that the process of diges- 
tion in animals is effected in a great degree 
by the agency of what is called the “ gastric 
juice,” and that the’chief component parts 
ot this juice are two powerful acids, the 
acetic and muriatic, which are poured out 
from the internal surface of the stomach, 
quite copiously under the stimulus of food 
very soon after it is swallowed. It is 
proper also to state that while these acids 
act with great power on inanimate substan- 
ces, yet the living tissues are endowed with 
a power of resistance which protects them 
from their action. Hence the coats of the 
stomach are entirely unharmed, while its con- 
tents yield readily to the solvent powers of 
these potent acids. Keeping these facts in 
view we will suppose that a horse after an 
unwonted period of abstinence from food 
and fatiguing usage is stabled and supplied 
with a bountiful quantity of food. His 
appetite being wheted he bolts it (like a 
maa under similar circumstances) and it 
passes into the stomach in excess of the 
quantity demanded by his wants, and in an 
imperfectly masticated state. Nature, how- 
ever, makes a vigorous effort to effect its 
digestion by an increased flow of the gastric 
juice, in which, however, she fails and an 
attack of colic is the consequence, which 
increasing in intensity, a veterinary quack is 
called in, who after due examination and a 
history of the case safely announces that the 
animal has the grubs, and straightway, with 
the view to destroy or make them tee go, 
roceeds t) inflict upon the poor animal a 
ong catalogue of the most powerful drugs 
in rapid succession, perhaps red precipitate 
among others, until an amount is given 
sufficient to kill two horses in perfect health. 
Che horse of course dies, and the “ Doctor,” 
after waiting an hour or two, has him opened 
and points triumphantly to his perforated 
stomach and a number of grubs brought to 
view as the cause of his death. All parties 
are satisfied with the explanation, and con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that 
everything was.done that the best skill 
could devise to destroy these terrible Bots, 
when in truth the horse has died of the colic 
and the Ioctor, and the coats of the stomach 
have been destroyed, after death, by the sol- 
vent powers of the gastric juice, offering, 
after being deprived of their vitality, no 
further resistance to its action, 

In order to establish the truth of this 
hypothesis to the entire satisfaction of any 
reasonable person, I will state what is well 
known to any anatomist, that the stomach of 
an animal is most liberally supplied with a 
complete net work of blood vessels, insomuch 
that the slightest scratch is followed by a flow 
of blood. Indeed in cases of typhoid fever 
in the human subject, a very circumscribed 
ulceration of the coats of the intestines is 
frequently followed by a fatal hemorrhage. 
Bearing these facts in mind the idea is 
supremely ludicrous, to suppose that the 
stomach of a horse can be perforated and 
eaten into a honey comb, indeed some por- 
tions of it entirely destroyed, during life, and 
yet not one drop of blood spilt! For no one 
pretends that he ever saw the slightest evi- 
dence of hemorrhage on a post mortem exam- 
ination of the horse’s stomach. 

In corroboration of the theory that it is 
through the solvent powers of the gastric 
juice t the coats of the horse’s stomach 
are destroyed after death, I may add that 
such experiments as the following have been 
repeatedly made: A full meal of cabbages 
has been given toa healthy rabbit, at the 
end of an hour the rabbit has been killed, 
and on exposing the 
hours afverwards,it has been found perforated 
and portions of it entirely destroyed. The 


other animals under similar circumstances, 
with no bots in the case, 

Conceding Loom facts to be true, I os 
every unpre) man will argue that 
ery ; arg 





states that his average potato crop is two 


was 
old gentleman of my acquaintance in all 


cases of colic d bots, etc. 
Take of Elder foot a double handful. 


I will close by giving you a remedy which 
used successfully for thirty years by an 


tion of those poisons which though given 
with the best intentions most frequently end 
in his death. 





a given latitude, but which being thrown off 
in the urine and the excfement induce the 
peculiar form of “ enzootic 
haematuria,” which is now killing the cattle 
of this and adjoining States. 

Certain it is that Texas cattle imported 
here during the winter, from the 15th of 


“ black water,” or 





Water one 
Boil 


VIRGINIA. 





Land that is too | 


and melons are treated in the same way, and 





stomachs found perforated like a honey comb | 
But | 


As preliminary to this demonstration it is | 


some bloody urine. 


disease “ black water.” 
to tLe “darn” of Aberdeenshire, and it has | 
been described as occurring in various parts | 
of Europe. There are, however, some very | 
important features in the outbreak we are 
at present studying, and it is essential 1 
should state distinctly that which I conceive 
to be matter of fact, and distinguish this 
from what at present may be 
though opinions of a tolerably decided char- | 
acter can already be formed. 

In the first place the malady follows the | 
track of Texas cattle, and is not found be- 
yond. The Texas cattle are 


eased one. 


stomach a couple of 


same appearances have also been observed in 


ion Froposed is complete, how- 
ever briefly and hastily this article may have 
been penned ; and it is to be hoped that the 
noble animal in whose behalf it has been 
written may in future be spared the inflic- 





TEXAS OATTLE DISEASE. 


As the public mind has recently been much 


tained by the Western cattle owners, we 
subjoin the most important facts in relation 
to the character of the Texas Fever received | 


At a meeting of the Pork Packers’ asso- 


ciation, held at the office of Messrs. Kent & 
Co.,on Tuesday, the 4h of August, Prof. 
John Gamgee, Principal of the Albert Veter- 
inary College, London, made the following 
statement: 


GENTLEMEN: On arriving at Tolono on 


last Wednesday morning, we had no diffi- 

culty in finding diseased animals to ex-| 
amine, and our late investigations at Farina, 

Cairo, and elsewhere, enable me to give you | 
a tolerably complete account of the symptoms | 
and post mortem appearances of animals af- 

fected with this disease, 


In the first place the general aspect of the | 


sick ox or cow is peculiar. . With drooping | 
head, arched neck, hollow flanks, dull-look- 

ing or staring coat, there is an appearance 

of great dejection. The pulse is frequent, * 
sometimes full, and at others thready; dur- 

ing the latter stages of the disease it is so} 
frequent and small rs not to be easily taken 

at the jaw. : 
with the exception of some glary mucus 
from the nose and very high colored urine, | 
which is often retained in great abundance 

and for some length of time in the over-dis- 

tended bladder. 
suspended in cows from the earliest stages. 
Theee 1s costiveness, but this is readily over- 
come by medicine, and even by special diet. 
The breathing is usually frequent and some- 
times panting. 
body rises to 107 degrees, 108 degrees, and | 
109 degrees Fahrenheit, and nothing is more 

remarkable than'the early and very marked | 
elevation of animal heat. 
toms none are more remarkable than the 

trembling and twitchings of muscles and the 

unsteady gait of the affected animals. In 

the advanced stages of the disease, when the | 
ox or cow lies down, there is difficulty in 

rising from pertial paralysis of the hind 

quarters ; and the first indication of this in- 

terference with the functions of the hind 
limbs is their being drawn slightly under the 
belly, and the fetlock joints slightly bent as 
in other acute diseases of cattle. © 
partial paralysis sometimes involves the fore 

legs, and we have noticed what physiologists ' 
would call defective co-ordination of move- 

| ment from implication of the lesser brain in 

| the disease. We have been told of some 

| patients manifesting signs of delirium. The 

animals die usually in from three days to a 
week. There may be exceptions to this rule, 

as we have heard of animals which appeared 

well on the one day and died on the next; 

but such cases are rare, and the early symp- 

toms of the disease had been probably over- 

looked. 


The secretions are checked | 


The secretion of milk is 
The 


temperature of the 


Of all the symp-| 


But the 


Without detaining you with any length- 


ened description of the pathological appear- 

ances as ascertained after death, | may men- 

tion that the respiratory organs are healthy. 

In two cases we have seen some escape of 
air around the lobules of the jung, as in other 

forms of cattle disease, but the breathing ap- 

paratys is not the seat of any specific mis- 

chief. The heart and its covering are stud- 

ded with bloody extravasions of a very 

marked kind, such as invariably attend the | 
maladies in animals which are characterized 

by very decided blood changes. 


More characteristic signs are obtained 


from the true stomach and intestines which, | 
from their redness and occasional erosivns, 
indicate the action of an irritant poison; 
the liver is sometimes congested and turgid, 
but usually normal. The spleen is nearly 
twice its natural size and its pulp more black, 
soft, and friable than in health. 
neys are of normal size, usually dark colored, 
and sometimes containing in their cavities 
The bladder, with one! 
exception, we have found sound, so far as 
its coats were concerned, but enormously 
distended with bloody urine, which coagu- 
lates freely when heated, or on the addition 
of a few drops of nitric acid. 


The farmers of our country would call this 
It is very similar 


ure theory, 


themselves 
healthy, and we have failed yet to see a dis- 
Native cattle do not communi- 
cate the disease to other native cattle, and 


sucking calves continue to suckle their sick 


mothers without contracting the disease. 
In one case a calf suckled its dam till the 
latter died; it was then placed with a cow 
that also died; and lastly with a third one 
that succumbed too, without indicating the 
ightest symptoms of ill health. 

econdly, I consider that there is no spe- 


cific animal poison causing the spread of the 
disease. It is not a malady belonging to 
the class of true plagues or epizootics ; it has 
a local origin, from cattle grazing in certain 


lands in Texas, and if you took cattle South 


and grazed them where the Texan steers en- 
joy perfect health, from being acclimatized 
and accustomed to 


uliar pasturee, you 
will find the cattle of the North dying in the 
South as they are doing at present in the 
State of Illinois. 

It is not an uncommon circumstance for 


animals, which are themselves healthy, being 
the carriers of disaase—procucing elements, 
though there is something unusually virulent 
discharged by the Texan herds, and dis- 
charged only during the summer months. 


The malady has been classed in Europe, 
by some authors, among the forms of an- 


thrax or carbuncular fevers, which originate 
sponteneously where there is suffiicient heat 


on ill-drained, retentive soils, and widely 
over the marsh lands of Central, Southern, 
and Eastern Europe. 

About spring time and early summer, in 
all probability, the Texas cattle eat, as our 
do in some parts of Scotland, the young, 
succulent shoots of peculiar trees, highly 
charged with astringent principles. On un- 
broken ground, highly charged with mois- 
ture, and adjoining wood lands, there are, 
as the weather sets in, many things 
sprouting which animals will not touch later 
in the season ; and in the motts of Texas there 
is the live oak which grows in the Gulf States, 
where i l cattle are reared which have 
been known in times past to disseminate this 
disorder, for the cattle of Florida are as dan- 
gerous north of a certain line as the steers 
of Texas. From this peculiar feed, there- 
fore, the animals get their systems impreg- 
nated with materials which do not destro 
the stock accustomed to a special living in 


gallon. 
down to half a gallon, and when cold | 
give the horse one quart, and if he is not 
relieved in an hour give him the remaining 
quart. 





Stock ‘Beparinent. | 


| all the excreta they deposit. 
| ever, we need further investigation, and I 
nr | a en aa ou Ce further pro- 

gress in our inquiry. 
| factory to know that we have to deai with a 

tolerably simple, though fatal disease, the 
excited by the reports of great losses sus-| "ture of which can easily be unravelled, and 
| which, certainly, in accordance ,with my ob- 
servations, does not depend on any specific 


our native cattle. 





September to the 16th of April, induce no 
disease, and while it is undoubtedly safe to 
have open season for the Texan cattle traffic, 
it is probabic that in 
suggestion we shall have a ready means of 
purifying stock on the frontier by keeping 
hem for awhile on a special food, adminis- 
tering medicines, and carefully disinfecting 
On this, how- 


At a subsequent meeting of the Associa- 
up to the present time. The following from | tion on the 6th, M. E. Richardson, a mem- |there is » want of manure, there is generally 


the Prairie Farmer gives a brief history of! ber of the Committee of Investigation ap- 


the disease. | pointed by the association, made a report, 


following extracts are 


An: now, gentlemen, you will expect from 
me a confirmation or refutation of the opin- 
ions expressed by us at our last meeting. 
I am happy to say we have not one word to 
retract, and every thing tends to prove what 
I shall now lay before you in the shape of 
conclusions to this report. 

First, we have not to deal with a conta- 
gion or an infectious plague, but with a form 
of poisoning due to the native cattle eating 
off lands polluted by droves of Texas steers. 

Second, we fail to find a single case be- 
yond the limits over which the Southern 
steers have been distributed, and every ani- 
ma!, without exception, dies on the © 


exan 


Third, no system of medical treatment 
can be relied on, or conveniently applied. 
reventatives, and are not 
among the curable maladies. 

Fourth, prevention consists in herding 
native stock on enclosed pastures wherever 
Texas cattle exist, and then not moving the 
Texan herds to and fro, as panic-stricken 
communities insist on, but keeping them 
well by themselves, and in proper enclo- 


Fifth, in relation to the trade in Texat | ! aw Wy, ne 
cattle, which is as important for the mean | advantages of this course, and it is so likely 
consumer of the North as for the cattle pro- 
ducer of the South, it is obvious from all 
we have learned that during the entire win- 
ter the trade can go on unchecked, without 
the least danger of disease arising amongst 
In all probability, how- 
ever the theory is sound which was suggest- 
ed at our last meeting, that even in summer, 
under judicious treatment, Texas s‘eers can 
be ch ared of the poison which infests them. 

A resolution extending an invitation to 
gentlemen of stock yard interests to appoint 
a representative to accompany Prof. Gam- 
gee and Mr. Richardson in their tour of in- 
vestigation, was adopted.—Chicago J'ribune, 





ce with my 


It is, however, satis- | 





pronounce such a doom, but’ we feel it to be | 
atruth; and the sooner all realize it the 
better, if it must be. 


pS —— > 


Pliscellancous, 
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SEEDING DOWN OFTEN. 


Next to manuring, frequently seeding clo- 
ver and grase seed is of the greatest impor- 
tance in making and keeping land rich and 
productive. Indeed when we consider the 


great advantage of a rotation in which fre-| ; 


quent seeding is important as a change, and 
tor growing @ large amount of forage to feed 
to make manure, as well as to fill the soil 
| with clover and grass roots—I say when we 
|consider these objects and advantages, the 
question of frequent seeding seems to be of 
at least equal importance with that of fre- 
quent manuring. 

But both are ciosely connected. The good 
farmer grows hay to feed to make manure, 
and seeds down his land to grow hay. If 





a lack of hay to feed and make it; and con- 
sequently need of seeding more or better, to 
grow more hay. : 

Ploughing under a good clover sod is one 
of the easiest and cheapest means by which 
land can be improved. The crop of clover, 
if good, has already been profitable, and 
no one thinks of making any charge for, or 
account of a good clover ley; and yet it 1s 
often of as much benefit to the land as a 
moderate dressing of manure. This is es- 
pecially the case when the clover has made 
a little growth, say from four to six or eight 
inches high, and is turned under while in 
full vigor. I have realized much benefit in 
this way; but not near so much as might 
have been secured, had the. advantages of 
this practice been as well understood at the 
beginning, as atthis time. Others have also 
written strongly in favor of this course. 
Prot. Johnston, Agricultural Chemistry, 
page 424, says: 

“ This burying of recent vegetable matter 
in the soil, in the form of living and dead 
roots of plants, is cne of the most important 
ameliorating operations of nature, going on 
unawares, and of which—too often without 
understanding the source from which the 
advantage comes, the farmer systematically 
avails himself in some of the most skillful 
steps he takes with a view to the improve- 
ment of his land.” 

It is because many are not aware of the 


to be overlooked on account of its ease smd 
small cost, or rather from cost, that I wish 
to urge its importance on grain farmers. 

But in order to realize these advantages, 


AGRIOULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
STATE, PROVINCEAL, &c. 


Hamilton,....- Sept 21-25 
.-Clinton.....5e y 






- Quimey .....--- Sept 21-26 
Louisville. ..... Sep 15-19 
ppcobceccccoccccccase Leavenworth,Sep 29-(0c 3 
-». Portland... .Sep 29-Oct 2 

- timore.......... Oct - 
---Minneapolis, Sep 20,084 2 
St Louls......... Oct 6-10 





















Art on.. 

New England - 

New York .. 0066 00cccccceeee 

PIO. occvcccccccccscccesens 
Pennsylvania..........++0. Harrisburg .Sept 20 Uct | 
EE Burlington ......Sep8 13 
WISSBOMD. 00 cccccccsccres Madison ....Sep 26-Oct 4 

COUNTY AND 20OWN. 
MAINE, 
WEED 06 000000000000 s6ccc ces cccccceces Oct 18-15 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Comtoocook,. ..... 6-0 eeees Hillsboro’ B’dge ,Sep16-17 
Merrimac. ... +--+ --seeeees Concord.....Sep 20-Oct 1 
Manchester Ag’! & Mech.. 

Association.............. Manchester ....Sep 18-20 
N. HampshireHorse Fuir..Manchester....Aug 1s 20 
Piseataqua River.......... Portemouth.,....Sep #-10 

VERMONT. 
Caledonia................+..StJohnabury, Sep 20-(e i 
Franklin Co. Union....... Richford.........Sep 0-10 
Lamoille.........sesecseees Morrisvilie.....Sep 15-17 
See TTT Barton ......... Sep 15-16 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Highland, Hampshire Co. . Middlefield... ...Sep 10-11 
Woreester North West....Athol............. Sep 15 
Union, Hampden Co...... Blandiord......Sep 16-17 
Worcester CO... ..ceccceees Worcester...... Sep 17-15 
Norfolk CO «2. .0 0-0 ceeeceee Dedham........ Sep 17-18 
Bristol Co........-. -»»Myriek’s........S8ep 17-18 
Middlesex South .. --- Framinguam...Sep 22-23 
Hoosac Valley,Berksbire. . 

County «---ercececeeeeeee dams ....... Sep 22-23 
Middlesex North.......... Lowell,..... .. Sep 25-24 
Worcester West........... Barre...........S8ep 24-25 
Franklin Co .........-++- - Greenfield. . Sep 24-25 
Piymouth Co.... - Bridgewater:...Sep 24-26 
Mesex Co .....-. 6+ Newburyport.. .Sep 29-30 
Worcester North.. -Fitchburg......Sep 20-30 
Worcester South hast..... Milford......... Sep 29-30 
Hampshire Co......-...... Amherst........Sep 29-30 
Hingnam.......-...++-+++- Hingham....... Sep 29-30 
Nantucket. .....-.--.+-.0++ Nantucket...Sep 30-Oct 1 
llousatonic. berkshireCo..Gt. BarringtonSep 30-Uc2 
Worcester South ..........Sturbridge,......... Oct 1 
Hampshire, Franklin and.. 

Hampden ,.0 eees-+---0s Northampton.....Oct 1-2 
Marshtield..........-......Marehtield........ Oct 1-2 
Middlesex Co,....+.+.eee0s Conoord.......... Oct 1-3 
Hampden Co .....-e.-ee0+s Springficld,....... Oct 6-7 
Berksiire Co.......-- ..- Pittefield.. ee “8 
Bristol Co ....... -..Taanton.. : 
Hampden Kast.. -.-Palmer.... . 
Barnstable Co.............- Barnestable...... Oct 13-14 
Martha’s Vineyard........ West Tisbury... .Oct 20-21 
Springfield Horse Club. ...Springtield ...... Sep 8-10 

NEW YORK. 

Fruit Growers’ ............ Canandaigua .....Oct 7-8 
Wasvington............... Salem.......c0+++¢ Oct79 
CANABA. 

COMPEOD 200. cccrccccceccce Eaton Corner ....-- Qot 6 





UTILIZING WASTE. 
In the operations of the farmer, the great 
secret of his success is the facility and cheap- 
ness of the manure heap which is made out 








it is necessary to seed often. If land is kept 
ander the plough as long as it will grow grain 
before it is seeded down, and kept in grass 
as long as it will produce any hay or pasture 
before it is again broken up, but little benefit 
will be realized. A worn out and run out 
sod affords but little fertilizing matter to 
turn under, and can do but little good. 
While ploughing under a good clover ley, 
with the ground well filled with roots, two 
or three times during the same period, will 
make a very considerable imprcvement. In 








The kid-| 


surface 


AHortiquiture. 
APPLICATION OF MABL TO FRUIT TREES. 


Marl as a fertilizer has never been used to 
any great extent, till within a few years past. 
But that it supplies a large quantity of pot- 
ash to growing plants, has been abundan'ly 
proven by the experience and testimony of 
those who have used it for any length of 
It has also proved itself to be an ex- 
cellent fertilizer on light soil, being especial- 
ly adapted to promoting the growth of fruit 
trees, grape vines, etc. The larger the quan- 
tity applied the better will be the results; 
consequently no one need fear 
too much of it, thereby causing injury to the 
tree, vine, or crop as the case may be. 

The best way in which marl may be ap- 
plied to trees, vines, etc., with a certainty 
of good results following its use, is first to 
spread it about evenly on the ground, and 
then work it in; this can be effected quicker 
hly by using a spade, than 
n thus working in the marl, 
we would advise keeping it as near the sur- 
| face as possible, as by so doing the alternate 
| freezing and thawing of winter will render 
more available those properties contained in 
the marl, which are most required by grow- 
ing plants, vines, or trees. 

Probably some of our readers have noticed 
that when ‘arge quantities of ashes are ap- 
plied to the soil about truit trees, the fruit 
is larger, more abundant, and a finer quality. 
‘The cause of this is, that the soil originally 
lacked a sufficient quantity of potash, the 
presence of which is very essential, and by 
using marl this difficulty is obviated. 

For the purpose of promoting the growth 
of winter wheat, the application of marl has 
»roved highly advantageous and profitable. 
t should be applied to the growing wheat 
of the ground 
is frozen sufficiently hard enough to bear up 
a loaded wagon and team. 

Marl abounds in New Jersey of a very 
superior quality, and is being used by far- 
mers of this State and Pennsylvania with 
success.— ural American. 





you can afford to 
sense enough to u 
will a!so have enough to know this. 


HORTICULTURAL MAXIMS, 


Fruitfulness and growth of the tree cannot 
be expected the same year. 
lum tree that the curculio 
will not take, though any kind may some- 
times escape for one year in one place. 
Peach borers will not do much damage 
when stiff clay is heaped up around the tree 


Péar blight still puzzles the greatest men. 
known is to plant two for 
every one that dies. 

If you don’t know how t) prune, don’t 
hire a man from the other side of the sea 
that knows less than you do. 

Don’t cut off a big lower limb unless you 
are a renter, and don’t care what becomes of 
the tree after your time is out. 

A tree with the limbs coming out near the 
ground is worth two trees trimmed up five 


Shorten it, not lengthen up. 
If you had your arm cut off, you would 
feel it to the heart—a tree will not feel, but 


When anybody tells you of a gardener 
that understands all about horticulture and 
agriculture, and that he can be hired, don’t 
believe a word of it, for there are no such to 
be hired. Such a man can make more than 
ive him, and if he has 

rstand the business he 








HINTS WORTH FOLLOWING. 


hints are true to the letter: 
As soon asa plum or cherry knot can be 
discerned swelling out, cut it away and burn 
it. When you see any sign of change in 
color on the bark of your pear trees, cut | quantities, is a preventative, and, ind 
away and burn that also. Arid when you see | only one known. Comfortable quarters anc 
any black marks on the leaves of apple trees, 
livid spots on the grape foliage, or any 
change whatever from the 
away and burn the whole thing. By this 
means shall you prevent their seedi 
thus only can you ever keep in c 
te — is really, in some 
h , & mighty obstacle to success, . 
80 with lees as a soldier would say, that county has made a discovery of great 
they must be attacked directly in front. 
yt is not - nak use. Hand picking, 
tree shaking, and collecting grubs and larve, ; edies 
mast be the chief rollaiiay” ff the practical were bedly injured, and when other rem 
He who has not “ time ” to attend to sande, ke 
these things will have to buy his fruit of | # ie 
It seems hard-hearted to 


applying 


normal hue, cut 


the first case the clover is all run out, and 
most of the benefits secured by its growth 
are used up by the succeeding crops of tim- 
othy and June grass; and these grasses be- 
ling exhausting crops, impoverish the soil 
besides, while in the latter case there is a 
large addition to its fertility. So that by 
seeding at such very long periods, land must 
grow poor, notwithstanding all the manure 
that can be made is saved and applied, 
while by seeding often, in a judicious rota- 
tion of crops, with the same pains in mak- 
ing and saving manure, land may be kept 
improving. At the same time suc’ rota- 
tion and improvement will secure much bet- 
ter crops and larger profits. 

But to secure these advantages, a liberal 
seeding is necessary. It is poor economy to 
try to save in this respect. A thin seeding 
gives a light crop of rather coarse hay, and 
a light, open sod to turn under, while a lib- 
eral seeding will give a heavier crop of much 
better ce, and afford a much heavier 
and richer sod to improve the soil. In this 
section not less than eight quarts should be 
sown; and where clover and timothy or a 
mixture of these and some other grasses 1s 
sown, more is better. But in a rotation 
where improvement of the soil is an object, 
clover should be the main reliance. Then, 
if sown alone, not less than a peck should 
be put on; if mixed with timothy, the pro- 
portion should be two quarts of clover to one 
of timothy, and not less than ten quarts sown. 
hen clover is still the main crop, and tim- 
othy only added more fully to occupy the 
ground and produce a finer quality of hay.— 
Country Gentleman. 





AGRICULTURAL LABORERS OF PRUSSIA. 


M. Emile de Laveleye has just contributed 
an article to the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
which an interesting account is given of the 
progress made by Prussia during fifty years 
of peace. Writing on agriculture, he points 
out that nearly all the land owners cultivate 
their own estates ; except for detached por- 
tions, renting is the exception. ‘They are, 
therefore, retained in the country by the 
care of their own interests ; for nothing more 
imperiously requires the eye of a master 
than rural industry. It is true they are aid- 
ed by a class of employees who are not found 
in any other country. They are educated 
young men belonging to families in a good 
position, often just leaving an agricultural 
college, who remain for a certain time on 
some large estate to initiate themselves in 
the practical direction of one of their own. 
This novitiate is an ancient custom still pre- 
served in many trades. Thus, frequently, 
the son of a rich hotel-keeper wili not hesi- 
tate to enter another hotel as butler or wait- 
er (Kellner), to be initiated into all the de- 
tails of the service over which he will one 
day have to preside. When any one visits 
the farms (Eiiecgetier), he is astonished to 
sve as superintendent the son of a banke, a 
baron, or a rich land owner. These young 
people drive a cart or guide the plough. At 
noon, they return, groom their horses, and 
then go and dress themselves and dine at 
the owners’ table, to whom they are not in- 
ferior, either in instruction, birth, or man- 
ners. After the meal, they resume their 
working dress, and return, without any false 
shame, to their rustic occupation. Thus we 
find in feudal Prussia a trait of manners 
suited to the democratic society of the 
United States, and which hereafter will be- 
come general. In France, in England espe- 
cially, a young mau of the upper class would 
believe his dignity compromised in perform- 
ing the work of a farm laborer.— Paris Cor- 


respondent of Land and Water. 





_ KIDNEY WoRMs. 


Swine are frequently troubled with a dis- 
ease denominated by veterinarians the “ kid- 
ney worm.” Corn soaked in very strong lye 
made of wood ashes, is said to be an infal- 
lible remedy. Salt and brimstone, = Ser 


good food are of really more importance in 
the successful management of these animals 
than many are inclined to suppose, and 
should never on any account be neglected. 





; and 
t a MAGGOTS IN SHEEP. 
neighbor- The Urbana Citizen says that a farmer of 


value to sheep growers. He has used coal 
tar, with great success, for 


gots in sheep. 
Daring the past season seve: 


of his sheep 


failed to remove the ts from their 
lied the coal tar, which ef- 
a y cure. 





of the waste materials that accumulate or 
exist about him. This material is always 
accumulating, and where agriculture is badly 
carried on, there is usually a proportionate 
neglect of manures. A country is impover- 
ished in its agriculture just in proportion as 
its crops are removed and the waste is un- 
supplied to the soil now undergoing exhaus- 
tion. Hence a country that carries its pro- 
ducts to the city, and where the waste of the 
city is allowed to run into the sea, is in 
greater danger of being run out. 

Like nature herself, the farmer should 
allow nothing to run to waste. He must 
learn to utilize everything. The ancients 
when engaged in mining operations frequent- 
ly performed their work very unskillfully, 
and it is said that the silver mines that were 
wrought in Greece in the days of Xenophon 
are now worked over again by making use of 
the waste materials of that day. 

Poor farming only partially uses the waste 
materials of the farm; good farming saves 
the whole, just as the skillful miner works 
out all the gold from the ore. 

It is hard finding a farmer at the present day 
who will allow a stream to run through his 
barn-yard and carry off his liquid manure, or 
who will set fire to his heaps of straw, or who 
will allow his chip-yard to accumulate load 
after load of refuse matter. These faults of 
the farmer are rarely to be seen at the present 
day, but the great question still arises in the 
minds of most farmers, how they shall add to 
their manures, and how they shall treat. 
them. 

An important rule is to make the manure 
heap a common receptacle of everything 
otherwise useless about tie house and barn. 

It is surprising how great an accumulation 
of manure attentive farmers can make by 
watching every opportunity to save it.— 
Maine Farmer. 





REFORM IN FAKMING. 


We are in the habit of running over much 

land, and running it is; we must hurry to 
get the work done—notto do itweil. If 
the season is backward, worse still. There 
will be late sowing, which is an evil—an 
evil generally; there will be bad ploughing 
and insufficient harrowing, and ploughing 
and harrowing when the soil is too wet—a 
greater evil than all the rest. We are 
crowded, straitened, and beoome vexed; 
we are anything but happy, day or night. 
And when harvest comes tae same evil is 
there—a crowd, work on a leap, too much of 
it, and perhaps rain; and as late harvesting, 
whether of grass or grain, is the rule, the 
crops will be too ripe, and a large share will 
be lost. There will be bad harvesting, shell- 
ing of the grain, and the grain grown, musty, 
or shrunken—less plump by not being cut 
early. 
‘Tnese are evils and they are chronic. They 
will remain, in all likelihood, for a long 
time—the same thing tu be gone over. And 
this is farming. A man’s conscience must 
reprove him continuelly, and this is not 
pleasant. It is all an uphill, miserable busi- 
ness—a mere life of drudgery. And all 
because farming needs a reformation ; needs 
its land cut up, or less ecces to the man— 
less labor and better cultivation. Then 
there will be enjoyment as well as profit. 
Science will do this—a true, correct view of 
the case; but the will must be there to 
engage in it, and tnere is where the difficulty 
is.—/ournal of Agriculture. 





TREATMENT OF CLAY LAND. 


I had a patch of hard clay land in one of 
my fields, containing about half an acre; it 
was so hard that we could not plough it with 
two horses, and when it was ploughed it 
came up in large lumps from one foot long 
to three; the harrow would bound and 
bounce over it, and you could not see where 
it had been; we could not plant it for the 
lumps. It was a source of trouble and vex- 
ation to me, and I determined to do some- 
thing with it, sol went to work. I put a 
large blind drain through the middle of the 
patch ; this was my main drain. Then I ran 
from the main drain small ones each way, 
twenty feet apart, to the outside of the clay 

atch. I laid in two inches tile drain. Then 

drew on a large amount of corn cobs and 
coarse manure ; then summer fallowed ; then, 
in the fall, I drew on a large amount of well 
rotted manure, and sowed wheat, and it was 
by far the best wheat I had in the field, and 
I never after saw any clay lumps to speak of 
in the patch. It was the best land to plough 
that I had, and raised the largest crops; and 
I am satisfied that if farmers would drain 
and manure their clay lands heavily, it would 
richly pay them for the trouble and expense, 
and be a saving in horse flesh and harrow 
teeth.—Cor. Country Gent. 





— It is estimated that the peach crop of 
Aiken, 8. C., will realize $160,000. The 
grape crop is also promising. Wheat turned 
out well, and corn bids fair. 

— The Elkhorn (Wis.) Independent says 
that the potato crop there is threatened 
with destruction by the locust bug, s kind 
of long winged black fly. 











